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THE SERVANT PROBLEM IN A BLACK BELT 
VILLAGE 

Auburn is a small college town in the Black Belt of Alabama, 
twenty-five miles from Tuskegee. The total population in 1890 
was 1440; in 1900 it was 1447, of whom nearly 1000 are ne- 
groes. There are, roughly speaking, four classes of white fami- 
lies in the town : ( 1 ) the families of college professors, 
teachers, and preachers ; ( 2 ) the families of merchants, real es- 
tate owners, well-to-do farmers, and of those who have moved in 
from the country to educate their children ; ( 3 ) a large number 
of families who are more or less dependent for a livelihood upon 
taking boarders during the college session when there are about 
four hundred students in town ; (4) several families of poorer 
people who rent land or have small farms near town, or clerk in 
stores, or do carpenter work. These last employ no negro ser- 
vants, and are their own masters ; while the first three classes 
are absolutely dependent upon the African for all servant's 
work. 

The black population may be classified into ( 1 ) those who are 
industrious and fairly prosperous, who own their own homes or 
are able to rent good houses, who have regular occupations and 
who, as a rule, do not go out to service 5(2) those who live by 
doing day work, cooking, nursing, washing, hauling, cutting 
wood, mowing lawns, working gardens, and other odd jobs ; 
( 3 ) those who do nothing at all until forced to work by hunger 
or cold ; and (4) those who live on the outskirts of the town and 
work the greater part of the time on the farms near by, but who, 
in the summer and winter, may condescend to work as servants 
in town. 
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There are no white servants and few white day laborers. The 
town is dependent upon the negroes for all out-door manual la- 
bor and for all house work not done by the white housekeepers. 
There are, perhaps, a dozen trifling young white fellows from 
fourteen to twenty years of age who as a daily duty occupy the 
chairs and benches at the street corners. Like the lilies of the 
field they toil not, neither do they spin ; their mothers do both 
for them. But as a rule the young white people leave the town 
as soon as they are grown, and find occupation elsewhere. Here, 
as in other Black Belt towns, the white population increases but 
slowly ; the young people find no inducements to stay. 

A few of the negro men work all of the time, probably half of 
them work half the time, and the others only once in a long 
while when they are compelled to do so by hunger and want. 
The industrious ones are porters in the stores, drivers of drays, 
wood cutters, visiting gardeners, and common laborers. At least 
half of the negro men and boys have no regular occupations, and 
earnestly desire none. In the summer the majority of them do 
not work at all ; in the fall and winter and early spring they are 
more industrious. At all times the demand for labor is greater 
than the supply. The negro men spend much of their time in 
loafing around their homes where they are supported by the 
work of their wives, mothers or sweethearts, or hanging around 
the negro stores up town waiting for some darkey with a quarter 
who may buy a watermelon or a bag of crackers and a tin of 
meat and "set up the crowd." They wear the old clothes given 
them by the college students and the citizens ; wait on the for- 
mer for tips ; carry notes for dimes and bring trunks from the 
station for quarters ; and for small sums carry water to and look 
after the uniforms for the various college athletic teams. Bur- 
glaries are quite common. The woodcutters and the majority 
of the gardeners are old men who are not physically- able to do 
heavy work. An old man will, if permitted, spend a month on 
a cord of wood, coming in once or twice a week in time to get a 
meal after an hour's work. They get fifty cents a cord for cut- 
ting light pine into stove wood, and have several cords for dif- 
ferent families on hand at one time. Nothing is said about 
meals, but they usually get them. The old chaps are great at 
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courting the cooks. I watched an old fellow last summer who 
spread out his work on a cord of wood over a month and during 
the time had eight meals. He also made a conquest of the old 
colored woman who was doing the cooking. 

The gardeners who attend to the flowers, vegetables, fruit 
trees, and lawns, are extremely trying to the mistress of a house- 
hold. When a negro goes regularly (one or two days in a week) 
to a place to work, it becomes known as "his place," and if dis- 
charged, no amount of persuasion will induce another "to take 
his place." Trim Drake was a gardener who had borrowed a 
dollar in advance on his wages, and being so much ahead and 
sure of all the work elsewhere that the state of his health would 
permit, did not return to "his place" for fear that the dollar 
would be deducted from his wages. Other negroes would not 
work in "Trim's place," for "to take his place" would have 
been a cardinal sin. Many, however, will promise to come and 
never appear. In this case there were six promises. Some 
agree in good faith to come, and being afterwards in- 
formed of the crime they are about to commit, they stay 
away ; others promise to come simply to avoid giving a 
reason for not coming, or perhaps, out of politeness, and to give 
a fleeting pleasure to the would-be employer who hopes to get 
some work done. They are very willing to give that kind of 
pleasure. It is a kind of genuine politeness, a desire to be 
agreeable, for the average negro man is still polite, much more 
so than the negro woman. A negro's agreements to work are 
like a Spaniard's gift of a thing admired — not to be taken se- 
riously. 

But at last two negroes were found who did not know that 
Trim had a mortgage on this place and who agreed to cut the 
long grass and weeds that were growing up during his absence. 
Each worked half a day and did not return, having been informed 
that they were working in "Trim's place." Meanwhile, Trim 
(when an attempt was made to get him to release "his place") 
sent, as his excuse for not appearing, that he had the rheuma- 
tism — an old chestnut. I saw him several times during the sum- 
mer working elsewhere. For three months the lawn was neg- 
lected, the grass and weeds choked out the vegetables and flow- 
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ers and smothered the young fruit trees. Finally an old man 
was found who did not recognize the usual code of labor ethics. 
He did all he could, but his son who wanted employment also 
now refused to do the heavy work, which his father could not 
do, because it was his father's "place." One lady who possessed 
a lawn and garden on which no darkey had a claim, found her- 
self unable to get a negro in the usual way to do some needed 
work. She went up town, along the Black Side of the street 
and asked a crowd of negroes in front of a negro store if any of 
them wanted the work, which would bring fifty cents and two 
meals a day. She counted twenty-two idle negro men sitting in 
front of the store on boxes, barrels, on the ground, and on the 
porch. None of them had any regular occupation, or any visi- 
ble means of support ; but not one of them would do the work. 
And this was not in the bountiful summer time either ; it was in 
the hungry spring. 

Some of the gardeners have little failings. One will carry off 
the seed given him to plant and will say that you have given him 
bad advice as to planting and that they did not come up. Another 
will take away more vegetables than his employer thinks he 
ought, and, in reply to his or her expostulations, will declare that 
"de moles et em." Other handy little things will disappear. 
One man cut a lot of long grass, which was given him to make a 
mattress. Before he raked it up there was a large coil of wire 
lying on the ground near by, but when the grass had been raked 
into a pile the wire was no longer to be seen, for it was carried 
away in the middle of the grass. These are not isolated cases, 
but each is only e pluribus unum. 

The negro women who take in washing and ironing do a 
thriving business during nine months of the year when the col- 
lege students are in town, and during the summer they manage 
to get along fairly well. Their charges are twenty-five cents a 
week or $1.00 a month for individuals, and $1.00 to $1.50 a 
week for families. Some are experts and do high grade work ; 
others are the worst kind of makeshifts. One has to guard 
against the lazy washerwoman who, to save trouble and labor, 
uses "powders" (some strong preparation to make washing 
easy) sold in the negro stores to "eat out the dirt," which also 
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" eats " holes in the clothes. Some washerwomen have a trouble- 
some habit of wearing for several days certain garments sent out 
in the wash. Between Monday, when they come for the clothes, 
and Saturday, when they return them, several days' wear can 
be had. Again, they will forget to return a garment and wear 
it to church the next Sunday. Sometimes they report garments 
as lost, which after a few weeks' dilapidation and some slight al- 
teration, they do not mind wearing in the owner's presence. The 
best washerwomen earn from $15.00 to $40.00 a month in the 
busy season. Many a one of them supports herself and a hus- 
band or lover and several children who live in idleness. These 
last may do as much as to go for and to return the clothes, but 
the husband of a good washerwoman seldom works. 

The younger women and half grown girls often go out by the 
day as nurses. They get a small wage of $2.00 to $5.00 a 
month, three meals a day, and perquisites in the way of old 
clothes, shoes and hats. A nurse has nothing to do but look 
after the baby once in a while for about twelve hours a day. 
There are objections to the Auburn nurse-girl. She is sure, in- 
stead of going around by the sidewalks, to take the short cuts 
and pull the baby, bumping in its carriage, over the stiles to the 
great danger of its peace of mind and wholeness of body. On 
hilly sidewalks she likes to experiment with the carriage, turning 
it loose and running to catch it. Sometimes she fails to overtake 
it and the baby goes into the ditch. Fond of the sun herself, 
though she likes to carry an umbrella — to save her complexion 
perhaps — she is sure to forget that the white baby does not 
thrive in the Southern summer sun, and leaves the umbrella of 
the carriage down, perhaps even going off and leaving the baby 
in the carriage in the broiling sun. The nurses take the little 
fellows to their own homes, which, to say the least, is not a good 
practice and may be dangerous to health. They have been 
known to give Jimson weed seed to obstreperous babies in or- 
der to quiet them ; Jimson weed is poisonous. They will go to 
sleep on the back verandah and let the infants roll down the 
steps. They like to combine pleasure with duty, and I have 
seen at one time, three empty little carriages near a public 
building into which the nurses had taken the children, in order 
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to flirt with a couple of young bucks in the janitor's dark and 
stuffy basement room. In the street near the negro stores may 
often be seen a baby in a carriage alone or in charge of a little 
bit of a negro, while the nurse is in the back of the store talking 
with the young negro men. The nurses will sit with the chil- 
dren in the grass on the college campus or on the lawns quite 
unconcerned by the presence of "red bugs" until the babies' 
little bodies are covered with the insects, and the next day the 
mothers wonder why the children scream so and physic them for 
colic. Red bugs do not trouble the nurses. 

In a way, the nurse girls are faithful to their little white 
charges, and probably like them much better than they do their 
own small brothers and sisters. I have often heard negro nurses 
express preference for white children. They are affectionate, 
even too much so. A negro does not really know how to kiss, 
but the Auburn nurse tries sometimes to kiss the baby, as she 
sees the whites do, and this, in Auburn, I am sure, is unhygienic. 
It is as about as much trouble to look after a nurse as to look 
after a baby. 

But the crowning glory of the servant world of Auburn is the 
combination negro cook and housegirl. She probably lives a 
mile from where she works and does not want to live nearer, 
nearly all the negroes preferring to live close together on the 
edge of the town. The cooks are usually late enough in coming 
in the morning to make the housekeeper feel uncomfortable 
about breakfast. All cooks do not, by any means, have the 
same amount of work to do. Some cook three meals a day for 
the average family of five or six. Boarding house cooks have 
more to do and have an assistant. Others cook for a small fam- 
ily and also do or pretend to do the work of a housemaid ; some 
cook two meals a day — breakfast and dinner — and leave the 
family to shift for themselves for supper. One family will keep 
the cook busy nearly all day ; another will have very little for 
her to do. Yet there will not be much if any difference in the 
rate of wages paid. The cooks themselves do not seem to think 
that any grievance lies here. No cook will stay all day where 
she works ; she must go home after dinner as well as after sup- 
per. Those who have several hours spare time each day do not, 
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as a rule, work at anything else during this time ; they claim to 
be too tired and to need rest, though I have never seen nor 
heard of a negro servant who was overworked. The negro ser- 
vant in an up town New York boarding house who gets four 
times the pay does at least twice as much work as the average 
good Auburn house servant does and does it better, because she 
must ; she has no choice but to do so. Efficient work is de- 
manded by the housekeeper, and the negro must do as good 
work as the white servant or lose her place. And to lose a 
place is a much more serious affair in the North than in the 
South. 

The rate of pay of the Alabama cook is the result of history 
and experience. During slavery the wage of a slave, man or 
woman, was as much as or more than the wage of an unskilled 
white. As a laborer the slave could be made more effi- 
cient than the unskilled white, and only the best of them were 
hired. In 1865 and 1866, that precious institution, the Freed- 
men's Bureau, ordered that the rate of wages for the free ne- 
groes should be the same as the old slave wages, that is, from 
$8.00 to $12.00 a month for women, and from $12.00 to $20.00 
for men. The white people, the former owners of the negroes, 
had already begun to experiment with something like the old 
rate of wages, only rather lower because the grade of work was 
lower. In spite of the fact that the Bureau made it a criminal 
offence not to pay the full rate, it was done only a short time. 
The negroes could no longer be made to work when they were 
disinclined, and they were now much less efficient workers. 
Petty pilfering was universal in a country where locks had never 
been used and inventories seldom taken. To hire a negro house- 
servant meant to lose something by her light-fingeredness, and, 
in consequence, the rate of pay began to decline. A certain 
amount had to be deducted, so to speak, from the cash wages in 
order to offset what the servant appropriated. The rate of wages 
for men in the fields remained about the same ; but the pay of 
the women house servants fell rapidly, for the latter had better 
opportunities than the men to "take things." Always along 
with the cash paid went certain privileges, such as free house, 
fuel, water, garden plot, pasture for a pig or calf, etc. This was 
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and still is true principally of the country districts, but there are 
many privileges given to the negro in small villages like Auburn. 
And there are also many perquisites belonging to the house- 
servant, such as old clothes, left over food, fruit — all this be- 
sides what the woman may "take" semi-secretly. Under such 
circumstances, the decline in the rate of wages was rapid, and for 
many years negro cooks in the country and in the villages have 
been paid from $4.00 to $5.00 a month in cash, with the tacit 
understanding by both mistress and servant that the latter is 
going to supplement her wages by carrying away various articles 
of food and perhaps other small things that attract her fancy. 
This is not in the bond, nothing is said of it, but seldom does 
the mistress remonstrate with or in any way punish the servant 
for "totin' off" what the latter considers her informal wages. 
However, the practice is underhand, as the cook carries away 
her spoils more or less secretly, and the housekeeper never knows 
what the woman has in the bucket or basket which always hangs 
on her arm when she goes home. The mistress can only en- 
deavor so to manage that unreasonable quantities may not be 
"toted off." Thus the matter stands, — a kind of underhand 
commutation of wages. The money paid is about half the value 
of the servant's work, which, with the dishonest (from a Cauca- 
sian point of view) addition to her wages, is sufficient to make 
the whole equivalent to $8.00 to $12.00 a month. On a strictly 
business basis, this would be the pay of a first-class cook. This 
nominal rate is a hardship to the few servants who are too hon- 
est and too self-respecting to supplement their pay in the usual 
way. 

I know of one cook who was paid $4.00 a month. She had 
three young children whom she fed on what she carried from the 
"big house." Her house rent was given her, also her firewood 
and water. For twelve months she did not draw a cent of 
money but banked it with her employer. Besides, at odd hours 
she did some extra work for extra pay. She sent one of her 
boys to school in the winter, and at the end of the year she 
drew her money, amounting to $50.00, and "decided to rest." 
For an entire year she rested, visiting among her friends, with 
whom she was popular as long as her money lasted. When it 
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was all gone, she again went to work. Another woman who 
was paid $4.00 a month for light house work a few hours each 
day, and who was not able to carry off much, saved, after paying 
$1.00 a month house rent and supporting three small children 
whom she fed on cornbread as it was cheap, over $50.00 in three 
years. These were exceptional cases ; most negro cooks, or 
their male dependents, spend the wages as soon as received, or 
before 1 . 

It is to carry home the spoils that the genius of the kitchen 
must visit her family twice a day. As long as only a moderate 
quantity is carried away the housekeeper makes no complaint. 
It is considered a matter of course ; and though the custom is 
deplored, there is no likelihood that it will soon be broken up. 
A woman who tries to stop it in her home gets the reputation 
among the servants of being a mean, stingy person, and the re- 
sult is that she finds it hard to get a cook. 

The contents of the basket "toted off" are varied, but are 
nearly always food supplies for the hungry family at home. The 

'This paper was written in 1903. There is at present a tendency to- 
ward higher wages for the better servants. The migration to the cities and to 
the cotton fields has lessened the supply of would-be cooks, and some house- 
keepers are beginning to declare their independence of the African. The bet- 
ter servants can get better wages; the poorer ones find it harder to get 
employment. The pay in the cities, compared with the pay in the North, 
is very high considering the quality and quantity of the work performed. But 
over the greater part of rural Alabama, with which I am somewhat familiar, 
the wages mentioned are about the average. The same is true also of parts 
of Mississippi, Georgia, Florida, and South Carolina where I have been. An 
agricultural colony from the North will pay more and make the negro work 
for it or get out ; he or she usually gets out. The merely nominal wage paid 
is, allowing for " taking, toting and privileges," all that the work performed 
would be worth in any market, but, of course, there is nothing of business 
principles about the present arrangement ; it seems to be about the best com- 
promise possible now ; the students from such schools as Tuskegee may help 
to put things on a less absurd basis. At present the Southern white women 
are worried almost beyond endurance by the intolerable conditions, and many 
who have seen the work of white servants would infinitely prefer them were 
it possible to get them. It does not help matters that Northerners and West- 
erners so often congratulate Southerners on having a plentiful supply of 
willing servants. Of course there are some Southern people so ignorant that 
they think the negroes are the best servants in the world ; others prefer not 
to have white servants about them, believing that a white person should be 
above personal service. 
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mistress of the household is supposed to stay out of the kitchen 
while the mysteries of cooking are going on, nor must she inquire 
too closely into culinary affairs, for the presiding genius of the 
cook stove resents visits of inspection as a kind of espionage to 
which a self-respecting servant cannot submit. A few house- 
keepers keep up the old practice of carrying the keys and giving 
out the materials for each meal. This affords much less oppor- 
tunity for pickings and stealings, and is frowned upon by the ser- 
vant world, for then the colored family in the suburbs gets only 
what is left over from meals. But in such cases the white family 
is likely to find the waffles and battercakes run short at break- 
fast, and a part of the roast will disappear, the chicken will have 
only one wing, and the beaten biscuits will be fewer. If the next 
day one catches a whiff of a cake baking that does not appear on 
the table, it is best not to ask questions. A new cook is not 
easily secured. 

A common way of securing a supply is for the cook to go to 
the next door neighbor and, in the name of her mistress, borrow 
coffee, flour, sugar, meat, etc., which she carries to her own 
home. She will also take from her employer and say that the 
neighbors borrowed the missing things. An elaborate system of 
stealing by borrowing may go on for months before being dis- 
covered. A cook addicted to the borrowing habit can give her 
employer the reputation of being a "dead head," and I have 
known families who lived near together tell sad experiences of 
the borrowing exploits of one another, and all the time it was 
only the cooks. 

The better the borrowing and taking succeeds the easier the 
lot of the idle ones at home, — the children, the husband, the 
friends, and the dog. Seldom are the younger women found 
supporting their parents. The old negroes who are not able to 
work are, for the most part, pensioners on the bounty of the 
whites. One old woman who was grown when "freedom cried 
out," succeeded in getting a place to cook where a better ser- 
vant had been coaxed away, though the old woman was not a 
very good cook. A few days earlier her daughter had hired to 
the minister's wife, but, when the mother began to work where 
the pickings were good, the daughter "decided to rest" the re- 
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mainder of the summer, the old woman's sister also made her a 
long visit, and the minister's wife cooked for herself. 

The old negroes are the best and most willing servants, but 
they are few in numbers. They do not approve of the course of 
"dese hyeh young niggers." A few of the younger generation 
stay in one place long enough to get some training and become 
good servants. The intelligent black girl who thus learns to do 
her work well will take pride in it and is in much demand, but 
the ordinary shiftless sister in black will not stay long enough in 
one place for the training "to take." Yet there are several negro 
women in town who are intelligent, industrious, capable and hon- 
est, and these get from $9.00 to $15.00 a month with board. 
They have offers of much more work than they can possibly do, 
but even these seldom work in one place longer than a few 
months. 

One can never tell what day the cook may decide to leave. A 
good servant may stay for years and at a day's notice "decide to 
rest," as she calls it. This past summer nearly every woman in 
town who has a cook was shivering with fear lest she would 
"quit." The older housekeepers who have known the negro 
from slavery days are the best managers of the black help. The 
younger ones do not understand them so well, are less patient 
with their shortcomings, expect more, and get less. The North- 
ern woman is apt to arrive with new notions of handling the ne- 
gro servants. She sometimes thinks that the natives do not 
know how to manage, that the wages are too low, and that the 
servants are not treated as free American citizens should be. If 
she attempts to make a reform she is likely soon to be doing 
her own work, for the Northern newcomer usually demands effi- 
ciency and Caucasian honesty of the negro, makes little allow- 
ance for racial shortcomings, and tries to apply white standards 
to black conduct. The result is an abiding disgust on the part 
of the reformer, and her unpopularity among the negroes, until 
finally she ends by becoming a philosophical and perhaps an ex- 
treme Southerner on the negro problem. But some people from 
the North cannot, from the first, endure the shiftless negroes, and 
dispense with their services as much as possible. 

The average servant, though she takes her loot in an under- 
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hand way, does not consider the practice dishonest unless she is 
caught. There is an old feeling, dating back to the days of the 
Freedmen's Bureau and the carpetbag missionaries and orators, 
that, taking from a white person is not stealing. The negro race 
was then taught a lesson that was easily learned and has never 
been forgotten, that the property in the South was produced by 
negro labor and that therefore by right much of it should belong 
to the blacks. Politicians, teachers, and preachers told them this 
story and advocated and predicted confiscation. For many 
years the negroes expected the division, and to-day there are 
some who still are waiting for it. To some extent it still is a 
doctrine based on the authority of the preacher that to take 
enough to keep from want is not stealing and is not wrong. This 
is comforting doctrine and in practice lends itself to liberal inter- 
pretation. In theological language this practice is known as 
"spilin de Gypshuns," and too many believe it. 

Amusing things happen on account of despoiling the Egyptians. 
One instance : There was a wedding in colored society. The 
mother and some of the friends of the bride worked for three 
prominent families, members of which were invited to and were 
present at the wedding. There was quite a display of wedding 
presents, several of which the employers recognized as having 
disappeared from their own homes within the past year. 

Generally the house servants are not so bad about taking 
things beyond the ordinary as are their friends and back door 
callers. Where there is much visiting the callers have to be 
closely watched, and it is worth much to a boarding house 
keeper not to have a back gate. Early one morning, I counted 
seven negro men and boys in the backyard of a boarding house 
waiting for "hand-outs." It is the custom for a friend to drop 
in to escort the cook home at night, and the escort must be en- 
tertained with meat and drink. 

There is no calling in a policeman when things are stolen. 
The laws are probably too severe, and no one wants to send a 
negro to jail for trifling thefts. If the laws could be strictly en- 
forced a majority of the blacks would come to grief. In a case 
of aggravated theft, the first step is to recover the stolen articles 
if possible, then the offending party may be informally fined or 
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have his or her pay docked, or, if a boy, may be soundly 
thrashed, though seldom discharged, — a species of compound- 
ing of felony. It is one of the curiosities of human nature, the 
implicit faith the members of a family sometimes have in their 
own servants who have been long with them and to whom they 
have become attached. They will not believe that their servants 
will take valuable things from them, but, at the same time, they 
are skeptical in regard to the honesty of the servants of the 
neighbors. And so it is with each family. 

When a house servant is discharged for any reason other wo- 
men, like the men under similar circumstances, will refuse to 
work in "her place." Until the aggrieved cook expresses her 
willingness for some one to fill "her place," it is likely to remain 
vacant unless the poorest of servants are taken, — those who hold 
to no code of labor ethics. 

During the summer when green corn, melons, berries, fruit, 
revivals and baptizings are plentiful, there is a general disposition 
among the darkies to refrain from working. To cook in a hot 
kitchen is "too hot for us," they say, as well as for the white wo- 
men. It is taken as a personal insult by some to be asked to 
work during the summer, and they consider it an imposition to 
be requested to work at something the white woman does not 
want to do. When revivals and baptizings are the order of the 
day the cook must be handled tenderly. She must be allowed 
to give the family cold suppers, or leave them to shift for them- 
selves. She is greatly interested in those who are "comin' thu" 
at the meeting, and often stays out until two o'clock in the 
morning at a religious debauch. The next day she comes late 
and is unfit for work, and much of her time is spent hanging 
over the back fence talking to other negroes about the progress 
of the meeting. Cheap excursions and circuses also appeal to 
the African who has or can borrow the price of a ticket ; then 
work must wait. 

There are numerous white women's clubs in the town, but no 
housekeepers' club where the condition of domestic affairs and 
means of bettering it might be discussed. Such things have 
been tried ; the women met and talked over matters and agreed 
to start a reform towards strictly business methods. But the 
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good resolves came to nothing. The boarding house keeper, often 
a widow, who has no income except from taking boarders, and 
who must pay rent and market bills, clothe and educate her 
children, and exist during the summer when there are no board- 
ers, is a slave to the negro servant. She is afraid to exact good 
service. If she needs a servant and no other appears she will 
have to hire the one who has just been discharged by some more 
independent housekeeper. 

It is a sad fact that a good cook or a nurse who has been 
carefully trained by a good housekeeper may receive sub rosa 
inducements from some one who envies her neighbor's good 
fortune, and thus the servant is allured away before the unfor- 
tunate employer knows anything about it. It is not considered 
proper to make an underhand offer of a new place to a negro 
servant, because the latter never uses that offer as a means of se- 
curing higher wages and better privileges, but if she likes the 
offer she accepts at once, often giving her former employer no 
notice whatever. Needless to say, she who secures her neigh- 
bors' good servants in this way is not popular in the housekeep- 
ing community. 

There are some women who keep servants when they are not 
financially able and when they have no real need for them. 
They hire a poor class of blacks and pay them even lower wages, 
from $2.00 to $3.00 a month. The quality of the service se- 
cured may be imagined. . There are a very few women who have 
the reputation of not being exactly honest with the negro in the 
matter of wages. When pay day comes, forgotten delinquencies 
are remembered and deductions made, or the servant may be 
charged with things which she thought had been given her. 
Sometimes the reputation is undeserved, as when the servant 
wants her pay in small amounts, — from ten cents to a dollar at 
a time — whenever he or she needs a little money, and at the 
end of the month is surprised that little or nothing is due. 
Others ask for "orders" on the store, and when reckoning day 
comes cannot understand why those paper notes are counted 
against them. In some instances wages have been extinguished 
by putting off on the servant, who is perfectly willing at the 
time, useless articles of clothing, shoes and finery. The old 
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clothes habit is still strong, though not so strong as it once was. 
A few years ago it was an interesting sight to see in the negro 
church parades on Gay street the familiar costumes of Auburn's 
white dames and damsels now displayed by the colored sisters. 

The servants have something like an organization, or at least, 
a better understanding than have their white employers. As al- 
ready stated, usually the negroes will not work where one of 
their number has been discharged. A cook may quit of her 
own accord and pass the word among her friends and the place 
will be filled, but, according to etiquette, the servant must quit 
of her own free will and march out with colors flying and all the 
honors of war. One colored woman, discharged for general worth- 
lessness by a reckless housekeeper, reported that she was only 
taking a rest ; and for six weeks the mistress of the house paid 
the penalty of her indiscretion by doing her own work. 

An incipient strike is going on nearly all the time except in 
the winter when food is scarce among the negroes, — not for 
higher wages, strange to say, until recently, — but for greater 
privileges and less work. Each servant holds up the conduct 
of the woman next door as an example to her mistress. "Mrs. 
Jones does not have her cook to cook supper," or, "she hires 
extra help, and you must do the same for me." During the 
past few years, however, the servants, feeling, probably, that 
the state of affairs is somewhat impossible, have been talking of 
an organized strike, or a general "quitten," as they call it Why? 
no one seems to know exactly. As yet they have not succeeded 
in accomplishing anything except to make themselves more dis- 
contented. At present, the general state of the servant mind 
has resulted in a club or society, the members of which pay reg- 
ular dues. As soon as the finances are in a good condition they 
propose to go on a regular strike, in order to show their employ- 
ers how dependent they are upon them, and to secure higher 
wages. They do not propose any reform in the "toting" habit. 
The programme will be for all- to hire out at the beginning of 
the college session, when there are several hundred students in 
town, work for one day (no rate of pay being stated), and then 
make a demand for a general rate of wages of $12.00 a month 
instead of $4.00 and $5.00 as now paid. If the demand is re- 
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fused a strike is to be declared. Whether all are to strike or 
only those who do not succeed in their demands, the negroes 
themselves do not clearly understand. Some say one thing, 
some say another. If a cook should weaken and work for less 
than the pay demanded, she is to be taken out by her sister ser- 
vants and beaten with many stripes "until she is nearly dead." 
The movement can succeed only partially, if at all. The organiza- 
tion and plans are defective ; the average negro has little talent in 
such things, and cannot understand them. The old negroes and 
the best of the younger ones will not join heartily in the move- 
ment. The rate of pay demanded is too high unless the house- 
keeper can protect herself against pilfering or privileges, and 
this would require almost a reorganization of the Southern so- 
cial system. The country darkies will come in and take the 
places of some of the strikers. In short, though the situation 
at present is almost as far removed as possible from a business 
basis, the plan proposed by the strikers will not better it. But 
finally, the servants will secure higher wages because of the de- 
mand for them in the cities and in the cotton fields where they 
are better paid. Then the employer will be forced to demand 
better work, will cut off privileges and donations, and will stop 
"toting" and pilfering. This will be better for all concerned. 
In one small village that I know of, the servants began to ask 
for higher wages. The housekeepers were more independent 
and, as they did not consider the quality of the work worth the 
wages demanded, no effort was made to keep the servants. The 
latter gradually went into the fields where their pay was better. 
Now the servants are better paid and better work is done, but 
there are fewer servants. 

Tuskegee is only twenty-five miles away, but few Auburn ne- 
groes go there to school, and not many of them know anything 
about it. Those who have heard of the school are prejudiced 
against it, because, they say, the students have to work too hard, 
(a serious objection to a school), and because some years ago a 
couple of young Auburn negroes died after returning from Tus- 
kegee. They caught their death there, it was said, but that was 
not correct. 

Some of the unskilled but industrious black women are de- 
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ciding that they can make more money by working on the 
farms, and by chopping and hoeing cotton and corn in the spring 
and picking cotton in the fall. The old " freedom " prejudice 
of the women against working in the fields is dying out, and a 
number of women work on the farm in the spring and fall and go 
out as house servants in the summer and especially in the winter. 
It is an amusing sight to see how a corn field negro fattens after 
securing a job in the kitchen. The poorer class of women have a 
hard time when shifting for themselves and lose their summer 
plumpness by Christmas, but when one of these again has regu- 
lar meals, again the fattening process takes place. 

The emigration of blacks from Auburn is about equal to the 
increase by birth. They go to the cities, for more amusement is 
found there. The men usually go to Birmingham as miners, and 
the women go as servants to Birmingham and Memphis. In the 
cities they get higher wages and do much more work, but the 
Auburn servant will not do in Auburn even for city wages the 
amount of work required in the city. Yet Auburn servants are 
in demand in Birmingham and other neighboring cities, and Au- 
burn people who think that the servant problem is a perplexing 
one hear from their Birmingham sisters that Auburn cooks are 
"angels from Heaven" when compared with the native Birming- 
ham blacks. 

A negro servant in a New York house once told me that she 
liked Southern people better than " Yankees," because they 
were kinder and more patient and indulgent, but that she pre- 
ferred to work for "Yankees," for, she said, "Southern people 
just assumes that you is dishonest." Her objection is largely 
correct and is a serious one, but, the Southern assumption is also 
about correct, and there seems to be no immediate remedy in 
either case. 
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